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FOREWORD 


This essay presents a bold — even radical — configuration, per¬ 
haps for the first time, setting forth the outlines of a general theory 
of the Islamization of the Malay-Indonesian Archipelago. 

The author’s vision of the past with reference to the history of 
Islam in the Archipelago, and his assessment of the cultural impact 
of Islam therein, may yet clarify the vagueness and obscurity that 
pervade the subject and, further, effect fundamental changes in the 
historical appreciation of the role of the Malay civilization, hitherto 
only fragmentarily and inaccurately formulated, in the history of 
Islam in the Archipelago. 

The author, Dr. Syed Muhammad Naguib al-Attas, is currently 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts at the University of Malaya, where 
he is also Senior Lecturer in Malay (Islamic) Studies. Among the 
several learned books and articles he has published, the Dewan Bahasa 
dan Pustaka has had the pleasure of publishing his latest book entitled 
The Origin of the Malay Sha'ir in February, 1968. 

The Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka is pleased to express its optimism 
in that creative and original scholarly works will continue to meet 
the demand for publication both in Malay and English 


Hass an bin Ahmad, 

Ag. Director, 

Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka, 
Malaysia. 


August, 1969 




AUTHOR’S NOTE 


The present essay is a composition based on three articles: “Islamic 
culture in Malaysia” in The cultural problems of Malaysia in the context of 
Southeast Asia, Malaysian Society of Orientalists, Kuala Lumpur, 1967, 
pp. 123-30; “Indonesia” in the Encyclopaedia of Islam, new edition. 
History: the Islamic period; “A general theory of the Islamization of 
Indonesia,” paper no. 113, International Conference on Asian History, 
Kuala Lumpur, sth-ioth August, 1968. 




Preliminary Statement On 

A GENERAL THEORY OF THE ISLAMIZATION OF 
THE MALAY-INDONESIAN ARCHIPELAGO 


L Preliminary remarks 

The title of this essay indicates that the subject proper is to be treated 
at length and in great detail; such a work is in fact in preparation, and 
what follows is merely a skeleton outline.Within the scope of the title of 
this essay, it is possible and necessary only to present such an outline 
here. It is found unnecessary, however, to demonstrate here the validity 
of some very important assertions by adducing detailed supporting 
material, since that is being done elsewhere within its proper scope and 
perspective. 

The method of hypothesis and formulation of a theory that I have 
adopted in my research on the subject emulates that of Socrates which 
Plato developed in his Phaedo . 1 

The general theory of the Islamization of the Malay-Indonesian 
Archipelago is based chiefly on the history of ideas as seen through the 
changing concepts of key terms in the Malay language in the ioth/i6th 2 
and nth/i7th centuries. Primary source materials used, for the most 
part still in manuscript form, have all been of a literary nature in the 
fields of religious law and jurisprudence {shariah and fiqh), philosophy 
or rational theology and metaphysics {‘ilm al-kalam and tafawwuf). Al¬ 
most all the evidence for the formulation of this general theory has 
been derived from these primary literary sources chiefly in the Malay 
language, although some of these sources are also found in the Arabic 


1. An example of a result of this theoretical methodology is my recently publish¬ 
ed work on the origin of the Malay sha'ir, The Origin of the Malay Sha'ir, Kuala 
Lumpur, Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka, 1968 ; for a concise formulation of this 
method of hypothesis, see page 42 . 

2 . In this essay Muslim dates (Anno Hijrae) are given first followed by the corres¬ 
ponding Christian dates (Anno Domini). 
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and Persian languages. Apart from a critical, commentative, interpreta¬ 
tion of the texts, I have also employed the methodological concepts and 
approach of modem semantic analysis. The study of ideas and change 
of ideas bearing upon the Malay-Indonesian Weltanschauung has never, 
to my knowledge, been undertaken in the context of a general theory 
such as the one here outlined in brief. 

The impact of Islamic culture on Malaysia can be fully understood 
only when viewed in the context of the Malaysian Archipelago, com¬ 
prising those lands that generally fall within the area of Maphilindo. 
My general survey would cover what is now known as Indonesia and 
the Malay Peninsula only, since these are the areas in Southeast Asia 
that have more fully undergone—and are still undergoing—the Islami- 
zation process. For the sake of convenience, I will refer to this area as 
the Archipelago. 

In this general survey, my purpose will be merely to draw pertinent 
conclusions derived from historical facts and theoretical analysis out¬ 
lining the major changes in the world view of the people of the Archi¬ 
pelago which were brought about by the coming of Islam. Indeed, I 
would go so far as to assert that, with reference to the above remark, 
the coming of Islam, seen from the perspective of modem times, was 
the most momentous event in the history of the Archipelago. 

Hinduism, as the people of the Archipelago practised it, was a super¬ 
structure maintained by the ruling group above an indifferent com¬ 
munity. The community's participation in Hinduism was a necessary 
influence from above; the religion was imposed on the community by 
the authority of the ruling group. The Malay-Indonesian society was 
therefore not a Hinduized society, rather the Malay-Indonesian dynas¬ 
ties were, to use the expression of Van Leur, “legitimized sacrally by an 
Indian hierocracy.” 3 The philosophical influence of Hinduism upon 
the Malay-Indonesian world view has been unduly magnified. The 
people of the Archipelago were more aesthetic than philosophical by 
nature; they either did not fully grasp the subtleties of Hindu meta¬ 
physics or they ignored it in favour of that which was less complicated 
and more readily acceptable to their own world view. Philosophy was 
transformed into art at the expense of the rational and intellectual ele¬ 
ments. Intellectual speculation, with its emphasis on logic and systema¬ 
tic reasoning, does not seem to have been popular. No doubt the doc¬ 
trine of the Atman as propounded in the Bhagavad Gita was known and 


3■ See J.C. Van Leur, Indonesian Trade and Society, The Hague, 1955 , p. 108 . 
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made to run through the veins of Hindu-Malay literature to give to it 
some life-giving spark of the divine. But we must not be misled into 
thinking that there was anything really profound in the sense in which 
it is propounded in the Hindu doctrines. The doctrine of the Atman in¬ 
terpreted as the Brahman ‘lodged within’ the individual being was con¬ 
genial to the autochthonous world view of the Hindu-Malay which 
was still steeped in animism. 

In Hindu-Malay translations of Hindu Indian religious literature 
such as the Mahdbharata, the Bhagavad Gita depicting the life of Arjuna, 
and the Bharatayuddha, it is significant to note that the philosophical ex¬ 
positions, so important in the original, suffered great neglect. The epic, 
romantic and mythological aspects of Hindu literature were emphasi¬ 
zed, since these aspects were in great demand in the court of the ruling 
group. Indeed, we find more copies of epic, romantic and mythological 
literature in existence than those that were philosophical. The number 
of copies of Hindu-Malay literature was determined by its popularity 
in court. The works of Prapanca, the poet laureate of Majapahit in the 
time of Kertanagara, which were mostly of erudition rather than effu¬ 
sions of the poetical spirit, were criticized by the female critics at court, 
so that one of his most famous works, the Nagara Kertagama, has come 
down to posterity only in one manuscript. 4 It can be seen that literary 
works were meant for the court and that the court determined their 
worth. Although it may be conceded that Old Javanese literature em¬ 
bodied much that was philosophical, such as—to mention one example— 
the Arjuna Wiwaha ofEmpu Kanwa written over three centuries before 
the Nagara Kertagama, yet most were in poetic form lacking exposition 
and commentary so that it was not meant for the profane ears of the 
masses. For this latter group, the philosophical world view envisioned 
by the poets of Old Javanese literature was glimpsed in the wayangs 
filtered, as it were, through the medium of art. 5 

The same could also be said of Buddhism in the Archipelago. For 
many centuries, from the 6th to the 5th/1 rth centuries, Sumatra seems 
to have been a great centre of Buddhism and Buddhist philosophy. Yet 
the influence of the Buddhist clergy in Sumatra did not seem to have 


4 . See Th.G.Th. Pigeaud, Java in the Fourteenth Century, 5 vols., The Hague, 
1960 - 1963 , vol. 4 , p. 548 . 

5 . In The Romance of Amir Hamza in Java (Bingkisan Budi, Leiden, 1950 , pp. 235 - 
40 ), Pigeaud writes: “Almost all myths, history, stories and tales written in 
Javanese have been turned, at one time or another, into plays for the various 
kinds of theatre or theatrical dancing in which the Javanese excel.” (p. 236 ). 
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made itself felt in the realm of philosophy, but again in that of art. It is 
further significant that this artistic manifestation occurred in Java in the 
form of the great Borobudur.We are told in the late 6th century of the 
existence of one thousand monks in Sumatra where Buddhist theology 
and philosophy flourished; of the venerable Atisha, the great reformer 
of Buddhism in Tibet, who had sat at the feet of Dharmakirti, high 
priest of the Buddhist clergy in Sumatra in the early 5th/uth century. 
Considering the powerful influence of the Sumatran Buddhist clergy 
in producing reformers in distant lands, it is strange and surprising that 
Buddhist philosophy did not flourish as well in Sumatra itself. It is 
possible that Buddhism, not being a missionary religion, charged with 
an expansive movement, was not interested in imparting a new world 
view to the people of the Archipelago. It may also be possible that the 
Buddhist clergy in Sumatra was mainly not composed of indigenous 
people but of people from south India who came there to finfl seclusion 
and peace for the purpose of contemplation who, perhaps much in the 
same attitude adopted by Albert Schweitzer with regard to Lambarene, 
shut themselves up in their monasteries oblivious of the outside world. 
Neither the Hindu-Malay nor the Buddhist-Malay, as far as we know, 
have produced any thinker or philosopher of note. 

The reputation spread abroad of the people of the Archipelago as 
being refiners of great cultures who excelled in syncretizing the great 
pre-Islamic religions such as Hinduism and Buddhism, in the sense of 
fusing or blending them, has no firm basis. If Kertanagara practised the 
Shiva-Buddha cult and finally assumed divinity as a Buddha-Bhairava 
in 674/1275, this does not necessarily reveal the possibility of fusion 
between Shivaite Hinduism and MahiySna Buddhism; it would simply 
reveal that the king, being ruler of both Hindus and Buddhists, would 
logically unite within himself the divinities worshipped by both reli¬ 
gious groups in order to enhance his charismatic sway over the people. 
As Rassers and Pigeaud have pointed out, the term ‘syncretism’ must 
be regarded with some degree of caution in this respect; perhaps ‘paral¬ 
lelism’ would better describe the fact and this is clearly brought forth 
in the significance of the story of Gagang Aking and Bub ukshah, 6 

Serious theories on the spread of Islam put forward by Schrieke and 
Van Leur, 7 and the manner in which Schrieke compared it with the 


6. See W.H. Rassers, Paitji, the Culture Hero, The Hague, 1959 , pp. 65 - 91 . 

7 . See B. Schrieke, Indonesian Sociological Studies, 2 pts., The Hague, 1955 - 1957 , 
pt. 1 , Chapters I to III (The Shifts in Political and Economic Power in the In- 
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spread of Hinduism, 8 cannot be regarded as tenable. The views of 
Dutch scholars magnifying the role of Christianity and Western colonial 
expansion with regard to the spread of Islam, and drawing parallels and 
in some cases identical conclusions between Islam and Hind uism are not 
established upon firm facts and sound reasoning. Van Leur’s refutation 
of Krom and other historians with regard to ‘Hfiiduization’ seems quite 
valid, but with regard to Islamization, his theory is itself also full of in¬ 
adequacies and contradictions of a very glaring nature. The final judge¬ 
ment with regard to Islam pronounced by Van Leur is that Islam did 
not bring a ‘higher’ civilization. Nowhere in his book did Van Leur 
provide enlightenment as to his criterion for the measuring of high and 
low culture nor what he meant by civilization. But one may safely sur¬ 
mise from his many conclusions and remarks in connection with the 
craft of the hierocracy that he regarded the evidence of the artistic forms 
such as monuments, sculpture and the shadow play as manifest indica¬ 
tions of a high civilization.While we may not dispute the great aesthetic 
value of those artistic forms in determining the nature of a civilization 
as of a high order, we cannot agree that this criterion is reliable. If we 
faithfully accept Van Leur’s criterion for measuring the degree of cul¬ 
tural achievement of a civilization, then we must conclude—albeit 
fallaciously—that early Christianity did not bring a higher civilization 
to supplant the Roman civilization because it was the product of an 
alien culture, a slave religion, furtively moving within the elaborate 
and splendid framework of the high civilization of the Romans. 

Islam came to the Archipelago couched in Sufi metaphysics. It was 
through ta$awwuj that the highly intellectual and rationalistic religious 
spirit entered the receptive minds of the people, effecting a rise of 
rationalism and intellectualism not manifested in pre-Islamic times. 
This emergence of rationalism and intellectualism can be viewed as the 
powerful spirit that set in motion the process of revolutionizing the 
Malay-Indonesian world view, turning it away from a crumbling 
world of mythology, which can be compared with the Greek world in 
the Olympian era, to the world of intelligence, reason and order. The 
disseminators of Islam propagated the belief in a God Whose Power is 


donesian Archipelago in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century); pt. 2 , Ap¬ 
pendix Two (The Rise of Islam and the Beginnings of Hinduism in the Archi¬ 
pelago). Consult also the relevant indices. For Van Leur see op. cit. Chapters I 
to IV (On Early Asian Trade) and Chapters I to III (On the Study of Indonesian 
History). Consult also the relevant indices. 

8 . See Schiieke, op. cit., pt. 2 , Appendix Two. 
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governed by His Wisdom; Whose Creative Will acts in accordance 
with Reason. Man is conceived as the epitome of Creation; that in the 
ring of universal life, Man is the superscription and the seal. The essence 
of Man is that he is rational and rationality is the connection between 
him and Reality. It is these concepts and that of the spiritual equality 
between man and man that gave the ordinary man a sense of worth and 
nobility denied him in pre-Islamic times. 9 

Spiritual refinement and knowledge was shared with the people; 
Islam brought the intellectual and rational impetus, not only to the 
courts, but also to the people in general, as evidenced by the fact that 
not all philosophical treatises were written solely for the pleasure of 
kings. On the contrary, very few such treatises were written for the 
courts. The existence of numerous copies of treatises on metaphysical 
topics expounding a cosmology and ontology that can be traced back 
to the well-known ‘classical’ Sufis, Mutakalhmun (Loquentes), Logi¬ 
cians and philosophers of Islam, and further back to Plotinus, Aristotle 
and Plato demonstrate that Islamic-Malay literature was neither the 
preserve of the courts nor determined by their values, but was more 
democratic than the past literature in the selection of its audience and 
readers. As late as the I3th/i9th century, works by famous Muslim 
mystics such as Ibnu’l-‘Arabi, IbnRaslan of Damascus and others were 
still being copied in the Malay language. 

One of the most important single cultural phenomenon directly 
caused by the influence of Islamic culture was the spread of the Malay 
language as a vehicle, not only for epic, romantic literature, but even 
more so for philosophical discourse. The use of Malay as the language 
of Islamic philosophical literature in the Archipelago enriched its voca¬ 
bulary and technical terminology considerably and was one of the 


9 . Snouck Hurgronje writes that: 

“Hindu culture did not share its spiritual refinement with the masses con¬ 
sidered as belonging to the lower castes, so that under the Hindu regime 
was exactly the place where for a great majority there could be much rea¬ 
son to seek redemption for its state of humiliation in Islam” (‘Politique 
Musulmane de la Hollande’, Verspreide Geschrifien, vol. IV, The Hague, 
1924 , pp. 241 - 242 . 

Referring to the same idea, W.F. Wertheim writes: 

“According to Hindu ideology he was merely a creature of lower order 
than the number of the higher castes. Under Islam he could, as it were feel 
himself their equal or, even, in his quality as a Muslim, the superior of such 
of them as were not Muslims themselves, even though he still occupied a 
subordinate position in the social structure” (Indonesian Society in Transi¬ 
tion, The Hague and Bandung, 1959 , p. 198 ). 
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paramount factors that displaced the hegemony of Javanese. Further, 
the use of the Malay language for the flowering of Islamic literature 
modernised the language, making possible its widespread usage in the 
Archipelago. It is important to note that the stories in the Mahabharata 
epic were translated into Malay from the Javanese, but a considerable 
number of Islamic philosophical writings found in the Javanese were, 
to a great extent, translations from the Malay or considerably influenc¬ 
ed by the Malay language. Connected closely with this cultural pheno¬ 
menon, another conclusion may be drawn in that, with the coming of 
Islam, it was the Malay kingdoms, as opposed to the Javanese (i.e. 
Sumatra represented by Pasai and Acheh, and the Malay Peninsula re¬ 
presented by Malacca) that played the dominant role in the spread of 
Islam and Islamic theology and philosophy in the whole of the Archi¬ 
pelago. The foregoing facts alone should have been more than suffi¬ 
cient emphasis pointing out the need for a reassessment of an historical 
standpoint in regard to the writing of the history of Islam in the 
Archipelago; a more accurate cultural criterion for the interpretation 
of that history must surely be the Malay civilization, and not the 
Javanese which Western scholarship, with its aesthetically biased 
interpretation, has laboured to raise to its hegemony in this matter and 
which has hitherto held undisputed sway. 

In the beginning of this essay, I spoke of the coming of Islam as the 
most momentous event in the history of the Archipelago, particularly 
when seen from the perspective of modem times. The analogy that I 
have in mind to illustrate this assertion is the similarities that exist be¬ 
tween the dominant role of Islam in influencing the beginnings of the 
European Middle Ages as Pirenne pointed out, 10 and the role of Islam 
in transforming, so to speak, both the soul and the body of the Malay- 
Indonesian society. Many scholars who spoke of Islam as merely a 
veneer over the structure of the Malay-Indonesian society are mistaken 
and they based their theory on superficial observation. So far, none of 
them has made any serious semantic study of the Malay language to 
support their theory, since this theory seems to me to be relevant only 
in the field of the history of ideas. It is only through the study of key 
cultural terms in the language that a more satisfactory perspective of 
the society can be brought to view, and not merely through the study 
of adat law. The result of a preliminary semantic study of the key cul¬ 
tural terms connected with concepts of God, Being, Existence, Time, 


io. See H. Pirenne, Mohammed and Charlemagne, London, 1958 . 
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Religion, Man, the Self and Will reveal the great changes that have 
occurred in the Malay-Indonesian world view caused by Islamic ele¬ 
ments. The animistic elements in the old world view, coupled with its 
logical notion of a Parmenidean universe with all its implications have 
been supplanted by rationalistic elements involving an atomistic, dyna¬ 
mic universe. The concept of the Self is now highly abstract. The Self 
does not belong to the spatio-temporal order, and this in turn influences 
the concept of Will and its relation to freedom and morality. The con¬ 
notations in the old feudal concepts were replaced by new and different 
ones. New culture values replaced the old. 

In the political field, Islam became the unifying force throughout the 
Archipelago. Together with the historical factor, the religious and 
language factors began setting in motion the process towards a national 
consciousness. It is the logical conclusion of this process that created the 
evolution of the greater part of the Archipelago into the modem In¬ 
donesian nation with Malay as its national language. It may be argued 
that alien historical forces created disharmony in the logical process, 
diverting the evolution of the rest of the Archipelago to follow a more 
adventurous, highly ambitious course whose destiny eludes our vision 
still. 

In the face of the encroachments of Western imperialistic expansion, 
it was Islam that provided the spirit demanding revolutionary action; it 
was the underlying ideology through which the resistance movements 
conceived a jihad (holy war) against the imperialistic, non-believing 
colonialists. Indeed, as Wertheim pointed out, Islam can be regarded as 
the fermenting agent for the revolutionary process that has taken place 
in I4th/20th cejitury Malay-Indonesian society. 11 

In modem Malay-Indonesian society, we have seen everywhere what 
appears to be the declining influence of Islamic culture. For a thousand 
years since the ist/7th century, Islamic culture nurtured empires (Uma- 
yyad, Abbasid, Fatimid, Mamluk, Ottoman, Shiite, Mogul) and ex¬ 
perimented with more forms of government than any other culture; its 
political and administrative machinery encompassed more peoples in 
the world than any other. Islam proved itself adaptable to the vicissi¬ 
tudes of fortune and yet remains resilient. It enriches itself with the 
assimilations from other cultures without ceasing to retain its Islamic 
character and essence. It has the remarkable capacity to save itself as 
demonstrated in the case of the Mongol invasions. Yet must it need the 


ii. See Wertheim, op. cit. p. 198 . 
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Muslims. It is too early to judge whether or not Islamic culture is declin¬ 
ing, but it is certain that the Muslims have been. In the Archipelago, 
the coming of Western imperialism as well as the imposition of West¬ 
ern culture beginning in the ioth/i6th century certainly seem to have 
interrupted and retarded the process of Islamization. Before this period, 
there were other forces operating in the Islamic world as a whole such 
as internal political dissensions and the decline of political and econo¬ 
mic power. Furthermore, advancement in the field of the technological 
sciences in Europe, coupled with the lack of such advancement in the 
Islamic world, weakened the latter considerably. These disastrous 
events occurring in the Islamic world caused repercussions in the Archi¬ 
pelago. But the appearance of Europeans on the Malay-Indonesian 
scene and their control over the area beginning from the nth /17th 
century to the present century have left their effects upon the Muslims. 
In certain parts of the Archipelago, Western influences have resurrected 
the pre-Islamic feudal order; in modem times we witness the revivifica¬ 
tion of feudal tendencies: old customs devoid of coherent culture values, 
old titles, court traditions, etc. Western scholars engaged in Malay- 
Indonesian history have neglected and minimized the importance of 
the study of Islam and its role in the Archipelago. Prejudice against and 
fear of Islam have influenced Western imperialism in attempting a con¬ 
sistent policy of separating Muslims from their religion, as has been the 
case with the Dutch and British powers in the Archipelago. This was 
generally effected by the control of religious administration, and there¬ 
by the religion itself, through the local ruling groups. At the same time, 
the system of education has neglected the teaching of Islam. Within this 
framework, reforms would be difficult tasks to accomplish. It is a signi¬ 
ficant coincidence that the British notion of the ruler being head of 
religion has been duplicated in those areas of the Archipelago that have 
come under British domination. In comparison with, for example, 
nth/i 7th century Acheh whose ruler wielded far more power than any 
modem ruler in the Archipelago, we find that he never assumed the 
prerogative of being head of religion. It was the Shayku’l-Islam who 
administered the religion and the ruler put himself under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the former. 

On the other hand, however, the coming of the West, seen solely 
from the perspective of a cultural phenomenon and not an imperialistic 
one, can be considered as a continuation of the Islamization process; it 
can be considered to have perpetuated the rationalistic spirit, the philo¬ 
sophical foundations of which had already been laid by Islam long 
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before. It is when seen in this perspective that, to use a pregnant re¬ 
mark, Islam had prepared the Archipelago, in a sense, for the modem 
world to come. 


io 



II. Concise chronology of historical events 

Much of the history of Islam and its role in the Archipelago has yet 
to be written. Due to the lack of data on the precise dates of the intro¬ 
duction of Islam into the Archipelago, some of the dates traditionally 
given could very well be put back. 

The earliest known record of probable Muslim settlement in the 
Malay-Indonesian Archipelago was a Chinese report of the existence of 
an Arab settlement in east Sumatra (San-Fu-Chi = Sriwijaya = Palem- 
bang) headed by an Arab chief in 55/674. A more definite statement on 
large scale Muslim emigration into the Archipelago was given by al- 
Mas‘udi who reported that in 265/877 about 120,000 or 200,000 mer¬ 
chants and traders comprising mainly Muslims (Arabs and Persians) who 
had settled in Khanfu (Canton) were massacred following a trouble¬ 
some rebellion in south China among the peasants of the T’ang em¬ 
peror Hi-Tsung (265-76/878-89). Consequently, large numbers of 
Muslim merchants and traders fled Canton and sought refuge in Kalah 
(Kedah) on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula. This considerable 
emigration of Muslim merchants and traders effected a transference of 
the entrepot for Muslim trade with the Chinese empire from Canton to 
Kedah. We can reasonably assume that since the Muslims had quite a 
considerable settlement in Canton (which dated from as early as the 
ist/7th century) enjoying a high degree of religious and civil autonomy, 
they must have perpetuated their mode of settlement and social organi¬ 
zation in Kedah, and also in Palembang, whither they had similarly 
emigrated. This event seems to have marked the beginning of the 
coming of Islam in the Archipelago. 

There is evidence of Muslim settlement in the Phan-rang region in 
south Champa in Cambodia in 431/103 9 or earlier. The Leran inscrip¬ 
tion near Gresik in east Java dated 475/1082 indicated earlier Muslim 
presence in the region. 

According to the Achehnese (Malay) chronicles, Islam was intro¬ 
duced into the northern tip of Sumatra sometime around 506/1112 by 
an Arab missionary whose name is given as Shaykh ‘Abdu’Llah ‘Arif. 
One of his disciples, Shaykh Burhanu’l-Din, later carried on his miss¬ 
ionary work as far as Priaman down the west coast. The date of the 
establishment of Islam in north Sumatra is given as 601/1204 when 
Johan Shah became its first Sultan. The Hikayat Raja-Raja Pasai related 
that the Sharif of Makkah sent one Shaykh Isma ‘11 at the head of a 
mission to spread Islam in north Sumatra in the middle of the 7th/i3th 
century. The Pasai region of north Sumatra, composed of the realms 
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of Perlak and Samudra, was already Muslim by 682/1282. The Sultan, 
al-Malik al-Salih, died in 697/1297 or 707/1307. 

In Trengganu on the northeast coast of the Malay Peninsula, a stone 
inscription dated 702/1302 was discovered at Kuala Berang indicating 
earlier Muslim settlement in the region. A Muslim tombstone at Bud 
Dato on the island of Jolo in Sulu dated 710/1310 indicated that Mus¬ 
lims frequented the region, perhaps in the course of their trade re¬ 
lationship with China. 

Towards the end of the 8th/14th century, the kingdom of Malacca 
on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula was founded by Parameswara, 
a Palembang princeling who had fled Java and ruled for a brief period 
in Tumasik (Singapore). It is possible that the coastal regions near 
Malacca had already been used by Muslims for their commercial activi¬ 
ties at an earlier date, seeing that they had settled in Kedah long before. 
By 812/1409, the ruler of Malacca, through Muslim proselytising 
efforts, had embraced Islam and concluded a family alliance with the 
Sultan of Pasai by marrying the latter’s daughter. Both Pasai and Ma¬ 
lacca had by then become centres of Islamic learning and the propaga¬ 
tion of the faith throughout the Archipelago. Sufism was to play a 
dominating role in the Islamization process for the next two centuries. 
Scholars and missionaries from all parts of the Archipelago as well as 
from Arabia gathered in these two emporia to disseminate religious 
knowledge. Among these were found many from Java including two 
future saints of Java, Sunan Bonang of Tuban and Sunan Giri, who on 
their return to Java propagated the faith there. 

Pasai during the reign of al-Malik al-Zahir (circa beginning of 8th/ 
14th century) a grandson of al-Malik al-Salih, was the earliest centre 
of Islamic learning in the Archipelago. When Ibn Battutah visited 
Pasai in 746-7/1345-6, he mentioned that the Sultan was fond of reli¬ 
gious debates, and zealous in propagating Islam in the surrounding 
country by means of conquests. By 819/1416 the peoples of Aru, Sa¬ 
mudra, Pedir and Lambri, which were all included in the realm of Acheh 
had become Muslim, and Acheh was expanding her power to the south. 

According to a tarsila ( silsilah : genealogical record of noble families) 
of Sulu, Islam was introduced there in the second half of the 8th/i4th 
century by an Arab missionary called Sharif Awliya Karim al-Makh- 
dum, who had come from the region later known as Malacca where he 
was credited with having converted the inhabitants to Islam. He was 
said to have reached Sulu in 782/1380 and settled in Bwansa near Jolo. 
The next missionary, also an Arab, named Sayyid Abu Bakr, had simi- 
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larly come from the same region and also perhaps from Sumatra. He 
married a daughter of the Muslim king of Bwansa, a Minangkabau 
prince called Raja Baginda, and succeeded the latter as the first Sultan 
of Sulu at the end of the 8th/i4th century. 

On Java, Arab.and Persian missionaries had been propagating Mam 
since 803/1400. One of them, the famous wall, a sayyid called Mawlana 
Malik Ibrahim died in Gresik in 822/1419. He had made attempts to 
persuade the king of Majapahit (Vikramarvaddhana, 788—833/1386— 
1429) to embrace Islam. However, it was during the reign of Kerta- 
wijaya (Bhre Tumapel, 851-55/1447-51) that Islam gained a firm foot¬ 
hold in the royal court of Majapahit. This event was initiated by the 
coming of Raden Rahmat, son of an Arab missionary of Champa, 
whose important and decisive role in the Islamization of Java had been 
foretold by another Arab missionary of Java, Shaykh Mawlana Juma- 
da 1 -Kubra. Raden Rahmat established his centre at Ampel (Surabaya) 
and later was to become venerated by the Javanese as the chief wall of 
Java with the title Sunan Ampel. Another famous sayyid missionary of 
Java was Mawlana Ishaq of Pasai who was entrusted by the Sultan of 
Pasai with the mission of converting Balambangan in the easternmost 
region of Java. Both Sunan Bonang, a son of Sunan Ampel, and his 
own son through marriage with a daughter of the king of Majapahit, 
Raden Paku (Sunan Giri), studied under him in Malacca and Pasai. At 
the death of Sunan Ampel (872/1467), Sunan Giri succeeded him and 
made Ampel flourish still further as the centre of Islamic learning and 
the propagation of the faith in Java. Another son of Sunan Ampel also 
became a wait and was known as Sunan Drajat of Sidayu. On the island 
of Madura, Pangeran Sharif, also called Khallfah Husayn, held sway. 
The fall of Majapahit in 883/1468 has been traditionally linked with 
Raden Patah, a son of the king and foster son of Arya Damar, Majapa¬ 
hit Governor of Palembang, who was converted to Islam by Raden 
Rahmat sometime before 844/1440. Raden Patah settled in Bintara 
(Demak) where he built a mosque, which stands to this day, completed 
in 894/1488. It was in Demak, which also became a centre of Islam in 
Java, that another reputed wall, Sunan Kalijaga, ingeniously made use 
of the wayang (theatre) for spreading Islam. 

Islamization in the southern region of Sumatra began in the begin¬ 
ning of the 9th/i5th century. By the beginning of the ioth/i6th cen¬ 
tury, the region was already Muslim. Certain areas in the Minangkabau 
region had by then also been Islamized. Palembang is generally held to 
have been Islamized initially through the influence of Raden Rahmat 
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and Arya Damar sometime around 844/1440. The Lampung region in 
the south was converted through the influence of Bantem where Islam 
had taken root at the end of the 9th/i5th century. It is reported that the 
king of Lampung, Minak Kemala Bumi, had gone over to Bantem 
where he was converted. Upon his return to Lampung from a pilgrim¬ 
age to Makkah, he spread the faith in his homeland. 

Banjarmasin in south Borneo was Islamized by missionaries from 
Java (Demak) in the 9th/15th century. Brunei in the north was Islami¬ 
zed during an earlier period, coinciding with that of Sulu (see above, 
p. 12). 

In the Moluccas also Islam was introduced in the 8th/i5th century. 
These islands then came mainly under the rule of the princes of Temate, 
Tidor, Gilolo, and Bachan, and they include Halmahera, Celebes, 
Ambon, Banda, the west coast of New Guinea and the islands between, 
Ceram, Bachan and the Obi islands. Temate, the foremost in the group, 
received Islam earliest; its first Sultan embraced Islam in Gresik in 901/ 
1495. He spread the faith in his realm assisted by one Pati Putah of 
Hitu in Ambon, who also studied in Java. Not more than 60 years 
before 928/1521, the ruler of Tidor had become Muslim, as had the 
rulers of Gilolo and Bachan. 

In 917/1511, Patih Yunus, son of Raden Patah, conquered Japara and 
was proclaimed first Sultan of Demak. At this time Shaykh Num’l-D!n 
Ibrahim, another wait ofjava bearing the title Sunan Gunung Jati, made 
extensive conversions in Sundanese (west) Java. From Chirebonhe sent 
one of his sons, MawlSnS Hasanu’l-Din, to convert Bantem in west 
Java. By 933/1526, Bantem and Jakatra had accepted Islam and Sunan 
Gunung Jati became the first Sultan of Bantem (933-60/1526-52). The 
Sunan was the ancestor of the dynasty of the future princes of Chirebon 
and Sultans of Bantem. During the reign of Raden Trenggana, a 
brother of Patih Yunus who succeeded the latter as Sultan of Demak, 
west Java was won over to Islam. The Hindu-Javanese state in east Java, 
Singasari (Tumapel), which continued to maintain itself, was aided in 
its futile struggle by Kediri and Mataram which had not yet been won 
over by Islam. In Balambangan, the independent states of Panarukan 
and Pasuruan were in the power of the Shivaite prince of Bali, who 
from his stronghold of Machan Putih directed the defence against 
Islam. Raden Trenggana completed the conquest of Singasari and 
Mataram, and it was while the expedition against Pasuruan was in 
progress that he died (c. 953/1546). After some confusion due to quar¬ 
rels between sons and relatives following Trenggana’s death, Adiwi- 
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jaya, the regent of Pajang in east Java, assumed control and under him 
the realm of Pajang, consisting of ten districts, rapidly rose. The dis¬ 
tricts were governed by Governors responsible to the Sultan. This was 
towards the end of the ioth/i6th century, when civil war followed as a 
result of the Governor of Mataram’s rebellion against the Sultan. Suta- 
wijaya, the Governor of Mataram, known also as the Senopati (Com¬ 
mander of the Princely Guard), emerged victorious and founded the 
Sultanate of Mataram (990-1010/1582-1601). At the death of the 
Sultan of Mataram (1010/1601), the kingdom had spread throughout 
central Java to the west as far as Galuh in Chirebon, and almost the en¬ 
tire east over Balambangan, numbering 25 districts. 

Malacca, the first Muslim Malay kingdom in the Malay Peninsula, 
had always been an important centre for the dissemination of Islam to 
Java and the farthest east. In 880/1475, Sharif Muhammad Kabungsuan, 
a sayyid who had married a Malaccan princess, went from there to Min¬ 
danao in the Philippines where he introduced Islam. Malay and Arab 
missionaries from Sumatra and Malacca who used to sail to the Molu¬ 
ccas, also took part in the Islamization of Maccasar in Celebes (911/ 
1505). One of the famous missionaries was Khatib Tunggal, a native of 
Minangkabau, whose tomb at Tallo, north of Gowa, is still to be seen. 
The Macassars spread Islam among the Bugis people, who though slow 
towards conversion, once converted strove hard to convert others in 
the course of their trading activities between New Guinea and Singa¬ 
pore. The island state of Flores in the south was gradually converted to 
Islam due to their efforts. From Celebes, Islam was carried by Macassar 
missionaries to the island of Sumbawa, and perhaps also Lombok, be¬ 
tween 947/1540 and 957/1550. 

On the Malay Peninsula, Kedah had become Muslim by 879/1474 
through missionary efforts. Nothing much is known of how the rest 
of the Peninsula was Islamized, but there are indications pointing to 
missionary activities centred at Malacca and Pasai. 

Sukadana in southwest Borneo was Islamized by Arabs and Malays 
chiefly from Palembang. By 1000/1591, all the coastal regions of Bor¬ 
neo had become Muslim. 

The Luzon islands and districts such as Manila, Cebu, Oton and 
others were Islamized by missionaries from Brunei and Acheh, and 
also those from Mindanao and Sulu. Around 1009/1600, missionaries 
from Java took an active part in Islamizing the regions in the farthest 
east of the Archipelago. 

By the beginning of the ioth/i6th century, under the first maker of 
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Greater Acheh, Sultan ‘All Mughayat Shah (d. 937/1530), Acheh had 
conquered several territories in the south and eastern coastal regions. 
His son, Sultan ‘Ala’u’l-DTn Ri'ayat Shah al-Qahhar (d. 976/1568), 
who hired mercenaries from Turkey, Abyssinia, Gujerat and the Mala¬ 
bar, conquered central Sumatra (Batak region) in 944/1537. Not all the 
Batak people were converted to Islam, but the Muslims scored their 
greatest missionary success there much later after the arrival of Pro¬ 
testant missionaries in 1315/1897. This was no doubt also due in some 
measure to the effect of the zealous teachings of the Wahhabi inspired 
hdjjis who set afoot a revivalist movement in 1218/1803 which later 
sparked off what is known as the Padri War. In the years 983/1575 and 
990/1582, there arrived in Acheh certain ‘ulama from Makkah, Yaman 
and Gujerat to discuss metaphysics and tasau/wuf. These discussions, 
which seemed to have begun at the beginning of the 9th/15th century, 
continued with greater depth and produced prolific writings in Malay 
which continued to maintain intellectual interest for over two cen¬ 
turies. Their significance was to indicate the inner intensification of the 
Islamization process in the Archipelago chiefly affecting Sumatra and 
Java. Some of the most profound and best examples of such writings 
were those of the Malay Sufi poet and writer on doctrine, Hamzah al- 
Fansuri, who belonged to the Qadiriyyah Order and flourished during 
the reign of Sultan ‘Ala’u’l-Din Ri'ayat Shah ( Sayyid al-Mukammal, 
998-1013/1589-1604). During Sultan Iskandar Muda’s reign (10x6-46/ 
1607-36), Acheh reached its zenith in military as well as commercial 
power. Iskandar Muda, the ‘Crown of the World’ ( Mahkota ‘Alam), 
conquered Perak and sacked Johore and, with the exception ofjava and 
the eastern parts of the Archipelago, held sway over the rest. In his 
period flourished another famous Malay Sufi, Shamsu’l-DIn al-Suma- 
trani (d. 1040/1630) who was Shaykhu l-Islam of Acheh. Discussions and 
polemics on wujiidiyyah mysticism which had begun since the 9th/i5th 
century, continued to dominate the spiritual climate of Acheh—the 
spiritual thermometer of the Archipelago—till after the arrival of 
Nuru’l-DIn al-Ranxri (d. 1077/1666) in 1047/1637. The effect that al- 
Ranirl’s vigorous polemics and prolific writings had on wujiidiyyah 
mysticism in the Archipelago could almost be compared with that of 
Al-Ghazzall on Muslim philosophy. Al-Ranlrl remained in Acheh 
till 1054/1644 and became chief qadi of the realm under Sultan Iskandar 
Than! (1047-51/1637-41). The next important event following this 
period was the Malay translation of the Qur’an together with al- 
Baydawi’s commentary rendered by ‘Abdu’l-Ra’uf al-Sinkili (b.c. 
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1030/1620 and d. after 1104/1693), a member of the Shattiriyyah Order 
who flourished during the reign of SultSnah Taju’l-Alam Safiyyatu’l- 
Din Shah (1051-86/1641-75), the first of four queens who ruled Acheh 
from 1051/1641 to 1111/1699. The line of Sultans of Acheh continued 
till 1321/1903. 

In Celebes, the kingdom of Bolaang-Mongondou in the northern 
peninsula east of Minahassa was Islamized gradually by Arabs, Bugis 
and other indigenous Muslim missionaries. Between 1098/1686 and 
1121/1709, the kingdom was ruled by its first Christian king. Jacobus 
Manopo. By 1250/1844, its last Christian king, Jacobus Manuel Mano- 
po, had embraced Islam. The famous missionaries in this region were 
Hakim Bagus and Imam Tuweko. 

Some of the Papuans of New Guinea and the islands northwest of it 
that came under the rule of Sultan Zayn al-‘Abidin of Bachan in the 
beginning of the 9th/i6th century were Islamized during that period. 
In the west coast of New Guinea, Islam had already been propagated 
as early as 1015/1606. Progress was slow, although missionary efforts 
were revived in the late I2th/i9th century by Arab and indigenous 
missionaries. In general, however, only the coastal settlers have been 
converted; the inhabitants of the interior have remained heathen to 
this day. The spread of Islam and the process of Islamization in the 
Malay-Indonesian Archipelago is still going on in varying degrees in 
the various regions. 
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III. General observations 

Several theories on the introduction and expansion of Islam in the 
Archipelago, and the ways and means by which it was spread, have 
been advanced. There have also been some attempts made at presenting 
a cultural evaluation of Islam in the history of the Malay-Indonesian 
peoples. The various main theories each emphasizes singly the domi¬ 
nant role of 

(i) trade in conveying Islam to the Archipelago; 

(ii) traders, officials connected with trade, among whom was the 
Shahbandar, and intermarriages in spreading Islam and effecting 
conversion among the people; 

(iii) competition among Muslims and Christians, accelerating the 
spread of Islam, particularly between the 9th/i5th and nth/ 
17th centuries—this is conceived as a continuation of the cru¬ 
sade between Islam and Christianity; 

(iv) political conveniences as being the motive for conversion to 
Islam; 

(v) Islam’s ideological worth as being the main factor of conver¬ 
sion; and of 

H the influence of Sufism and its tariqahs —the notion of auto- 
chthony, however, is here emphasized. 

Suggestions have been made that the above theories taken collective¬ 
ly could be conceived as the basis for a general theory of Islam in the 
Archipelago. However, almost all these theories and elaborations per¬ 
taining to them cannot strictly speaking be considered as having achiev¬ 
ed the scientific rank of theory, or even in some cases that of hypothesis, 
and most of them have been critically demonstrated as untenable while 
others are simply guesswork and statements on what was, or ought to 
have become, already obvious. 

Most of the scholars who have been influential in setting forth these 
theories have been ardent admirers and scholars ofjavanese culture and 
civilization. Having been entranced by that culture and civilization, 
they have apparently proceeded to elevate it above all else in the Archi¬ 
pelago, making it a standard and criterion for the consideration of Ma¬ 
lay culture and civilization. 12 Enthralled perhaps by the wayang, it 


12. It is indeed significant that the most recent work on the history of Indonesia 
based on the latest results of historical research—that of B.H.M. Vlekke—is 
entitled: Nusantara (The Hague, 1965). The original meaning of Nusantara is 
‘The other islands’ as seen from Java or Bali. The term is used in this sense in 
15 th century Javanese texts. The Dutch philologist Brandes reintroduced its 
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would seem that they saw history as if it were an operatic gamelan in¬ 
cessantly repeating the old theme. They speak of the indigenous quality 
and character of what to them only appears historically to be important 
cultural influences of Hinduism, Buddhism and Islam: that some of the 
most important culture values, characteristic world views, conceptions 
of being that Hinduism, Buddhism and Islam impressed upon the 
Malay-Javanese civilization were already present in that civilization— 
autochthonous; that only the outward form, the name, is assumed; the 
spirit, the essence, the character remains the same, impervious to alien 
innovations, inscrutable and mysterious. The ‘autochthonous theory’ 
has indeed affected a great number of influential scholars and historians 
in their view of Malay-Indonesian history which has in turn affected the 
problem of historical periodization. While I agree that Hinduism and 
Buddhism—on which greater accumulation of data and more intensive 
study have been accomplished by the orientalist scholars of the Archi¬ 
pelago than that of Islam—might not have had much effect in changin g 
the essential character and world view of the Malay-Javanese civiliza¬ 
tion, the same view cannot be applied with regard to Islam. The differ¬ 
ences between the spirit of the former religions and that of Islam, their 
places of origin, their religious mediums, their initial and significant in¬ 
fluences—on the Javanese civilization in the case of the former, and the 
Malay in the case of the latter—are so considerable that to entertain 
such a view would be highly fallacious. The following are general sum¬ 
maries of only some of the main points of difference: 

(a) Hinduism is not a Semitic religion based upon an uncompro¬ 
mising monotheism charged with a missionary spirit. It is true 
that the metaphysical formulations of Semitic monotheism be¬ 
come almost identical with those of Hinduism at certain levels, 
yet they are generally conceived by their respective adherents 
as considerably dissimilar. The several formulations of Hindu¬ 
ism—even in its country of origin—have been preponderantly 
of an aesthetic nature. One of the main reasons for what is 


usage when he conducted research in 1889 on the cultural situation in Java 
before the spread of Indian civilization. Dutch scholars on Javanese history 
and civilization have made Brandes’ research a starting point of their observa¬ 
tions since then. In the 1920s E.F. Douwes Dekker made use of the term as an 
Indonesian name for the whole of the Indies thus giving it the characteristic Java¬ 
centric (or Bali-centric) connotation in the observation and study of Indone¬ 
sian history. Hie Indonesians themselves, however, preferred the name ‘Indo¬ 
nesia’. 
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stated here is stated in (b) below. The scientific formulations of 
the metaphysical doctrines of the religion cannot be said to be 
generally recognised and accepted. By nature the Javanese 
civilization was more aesthetic than scientific. The scientific 
part of Hindu philosophy and metaphysics was ignored in 
favour of what was more congenial to the autochthonous 
world view. It was aesthetic and ritualistic Hinduism that was 
recognized and accepted; the scientific, with its emphasis on the 
rational and intellectual elements and on systematic and logical 
analysis, was rejected—and even when accepted had first to be 
sifted through the sieve of art so that the world view presented 
was that envisioned by poets rather than by thinkers and philo¬ 
sophers. 

(b) Hinduism is couched in symbolic forms that are aesthetic and 
anthropomorphic, no doubt in large measure due to the in¬ 
fluence of the language which forms its medium of expression. 
The same conclusions may be drawn with respect to the Old 
Javanese language. There has been, furthermore, a preference 
for poetry rather than for prose in the languages of the two 
civilizations, Indian and Javanese. 

(c) Unlike Islam, both Hinduism and Buddhism came from the 
same stock and the same place. There is, moreover, a tendency 
towards insulation of the latter religions within Asia only, while 
the former tends to spread internationally. 

(d) The essential religious spirit of Islam is monotheistic, couched 
in its unique conception of the Unity of God ( al-tawhid ). Con¬ 
ceived philosophically through rational theology and meta¬ 
physics (‘dm aUkalam and (asawwuf), it sets forth an ontology, 
cosmology and psychology of its own in its conception of the 
Oneness of Being (Wahdat al-Wujud). This ontology, cosmo¬ 
logy and psychology is not to be equated simply with that of 
Neo-Platonism and Hinduism according to the Vedanta, as it in 
general has its foundations in the Qur’an whose uniqueness has 
impressed itself upon every facet of Muslim life. 

(e) The Qur’an came together with Islam to the Malay-Indonesian 
Archipelago. No comparable event occurred in pre-Islamic 
times to match that of the impact and influence of the Qur’an, 
as no complete Holy Scripture ever seems to have existed in the 
past. The Qur’anic conception of man as a rational animal, 
capable by means of his reason or intelligence (‘aql) of under- 
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standing and appreciating the signs (ayat) that point to God is 
made all the more significant in respect of the future develop¬ 
ment of the Malay language by the emphasis laid on the mean¬ 
ing of ‘rational’ ( niitiq) as the capacity to speak ( berkata-kata )— 
the emphasis on the faculty of speech. Now, it is not just the 
capacity to speak that is being emphasized as the rationality in 
man but, more significant, the capacity to speak clearly; to 
employ correct and unambiguous symbols and signs in inter¬ 
preting experience and reality. Indeed, perhaps no other Holy 
Book has so impressed upon man the importance and unique¬ 
ness of language. The Qur’an alone claims clarity ( mubin ) as 
being one of its most important chief virtues. It had chosen 
Arabic to be its language because of the inherent scientific 
tendency towards clarity in the structure of Arabic. The pre¬ 
ference is for prose rather than for poetry (shir), and even when 
poetry is used later in religious and metaphysical topics its ex¬ 
cellence is not considered merely from the point of view of the 
science of prosody but, more important, from that of exposi¬ 
tion of meaning, interpretation, and commentary achieved 
through shark (lit. from the root “to open” or “to interpret the 
true meaning”). A whole science of Islamic prosody is evolved 
out of the Qur’an; it is also the sole authority on Arabic and its 
grammar. Arabic is the language of Islam and no language of 
any Muslim people, whether or not it has achieved a lofty rank 
in civilization, is without the profound influence of Arabic. The 
Qur’an also inaugurated among the Arabs themselves the tradi¬ 
tion of a written language, and wherever oral tradition was the 
literary tradition of a people, it was the influence of the Qur’an 
that, having effected conversion to Islam, brought about the 
transition to a written literary tradition. All the Muslim peoples 
adopted the Arabic script, creating wherever necessary new 
letters to represent the phonetic peculiarities not found in Ara¬ 
bic but still basing such letters on the Arabic script. 

(f) From what has been stated above, it may be concluded that 
Islam, as opposed to Hinduism and Buddhism, is a scientific and 
literary culture. Added to this is the fact that it was Islam that 
first brought the Malay-Indonesian Archipelago in contact with 
“western” rationalistic thinking in the form of Greek philoso¬ 
phy represented chiefly by the ideas of Plato, Aristotle and 
Plotinus. 
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From what has been stated in connection with Islam as being a scien¬ 
tific and literary culture, stressing an acceptance of a unique conception 
of Being by means of language, it is therefore manifestly erroneous for 
scholars and historians in the past to look for the revolutionary changes 
brought about by Islam in the Malay-Indonesian Archipelago merely 
at easily perceptible ‘external’ historical phenomena such as trade, and 
shifts in economic and political power, and in art and such external 
forms of religious manifestations. It is not merely by gazing at the 
volume of trade, international or otherwise, the development of econo¬ 
mic and political institutions alone, the Menduts, Prambanans and 
Borobudurs that they will discover what they seek—if what they seek 
is a more accurate assessment of the historic role of Islam in the Archi¬ 
pelago—for as far as Islam in the Archipelago is concerned, they have 
looked at the least reliable historical evidence. They ought to have look¬ 
ed at the language of the Malay-Indonesian Archipelago, which turned 
out to be the Islamized Malay language, for it would be there that the 
revolutionary changes in world view effecting other changes would be 
preserved and reflected; for language is the silent yet ever present living 
witness whose words and vocabulary still hold captive the thoughts and 
feelings of centimes. It is equally erroneous to magnify Java and the 
Javanese civilization; to cause it, by comparison with the Malay-Indo¬ 
nesian civilization, to be the object of exclusive and reverent study; to 
cast one’s gaze always at enchanting India even when seeking the ans¬ 
wer to the provenance of Islam in the Archipelago. 

But one can understand why, perhaps, this has been so. The influent¬ 
ial scholars and historians who have been treating the subject have 
themselves been the product and representatives of a civilization and 
culture, of a world view that has been and still is in considerable mea¬ 
sure firmly rooted in aesthetic values. Religion in Western culture has 
always been conveyed through the medium of art. Rational theology 
and philosophical speculations on God were initiated later after greater 
acquaintance with Greek philosophy became possible through the 
paradoxically significant contact with Islam. Even then, religion re¬ 
mained in the firm embrace of art, as it does now. Philosophy and 
science divorced themselves from religion, though not from art, dis¬ 
enchanted from its lack of certainty. The introduction of Christianity 
to Europe, just as that of Hinduism and Buddhism to the Archipelago, 
has never been followed by a rationalistic clarification of the conception 
of Being. This task, as far as Christianity was concerned, was left to 
philosophy which reduced religion to a mere theory, and even then it 
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occurred in comparatively recent times. Indeed, it can be said, perhaps 
without exaggeration, that the very nature of the problem which lay 
within the inmost ground of Western culture has its roots in the frustra¬ 
tions in early Christian theological polemics and disputes which in turn 
gave rise to all manner of “developments” in philosophy, in science, in 
humanism, and in what is considered today as “modem”. 

Finally, another important and relevant general observation is what 
appears to be an historical accident, a coincidence in the “choice” of the 
Malay language as the language of Islam in the Archipelago. It appears 
to me that the occurrence might not necessarily have been entirely coin¬ 
cidental and this because of several striking though not quite similar 
parallels between the vicissitudes of Arabic and Malay after the impact 
of Islam and before—enough indeed to have made the Arabs themselves 
feel that Malay would have been the ‘natural choice’ within the Archi¬ 
pelago, with which they had been acquainted since pre-Islamic times. 
Like the Arabic language in Jahili times, Malay was not an aesthetic 
religious language. Although we know that pre-Islamic Arabic was 
highly developed in folklore in the oral tradition, particularly in poetry, 
we know practically nothing about Old Malay except perhaps that in 
folklore it was also in the oral tradition. Malay was used as a lingua 
franca in a limited sense in trade in relevant parts of the Archipelago 
only. The Malay society, as opposed to the Javanese seems, like Meccan 
Arab society before Islam, a mercantile one. Pre-Islamic Arabic, not 
being an aesthetic religious language, whose vocabulary is generally 
enriched or emburdened as the case may be by the sophisticated and 
inevitably confusing mythological, mystical, metaphysical and philo¬ 
sophical vocabularies, was comparatively ‘pure’ and unsophisticated, 
as far as the purpose of Islam was concerned, in relation to the Graeco- 
Roman and Irano-Persian languages that held sway in the neighbour¬ 
ing regions. The Qur’an, when it came upon the Arabs, extolling 
clarity and intelligence, declares itself to be in “plain” (Kitabun futfilat 
ayatuhu) and ‘not devious’ (ghayra dhi ‘iwajin) Arabic. By relative com¬ 
parison, as far as aesthetic religion was concerned, the relationship be¬ 
tween Arabic on the one hand and the Greaco-Roman and Irano- 
Persian languages on the other, was like Malay and Old Javanese, the 
latter being the dominant aesthetic literary and religious language of 
the Archipelago. Semantically, Old Javanese would have been less 
susceptible than Malay of recognizing and accepting the Qur’anic 
teachings, since its understanding of them would have been more 
clouded or confused by the existing and firmly rooted concepts and 
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ideas in its aesthetic religious vocabulary. Indeed, this was what actually 
happened with the problem of Islam in Java: the notion, now still 
popular among scholars on ‘Javanese Islam’, about the so-called ‘con¬ 
flict’ between ‘Javanism’ and Islam, the alleged ‘rejections’ on the ‘en¬ 
croachment’ of Islam on the Javanese religion is, in my opinion, ex¬ 
aggerated; what occured in most important and relevant cases was 
more indicative of an attempt at clarification of Islam on the one banrl 
and difficulty in recognizing and understanding the clarification on the 
other, precisely due mainly to the ‘opaque’ and ‘semi-transparent’ 
connotations imposed by the Javanese language. For this reason also, the 
Muslims resorted to making use of the aesthetic Hindu-Javanese reli¬ 
gious vocabulary in explaining Islam to the Javanese. One must re¬ 
cognize such a method of explanation as being another aspect of the 
ingenious missionary tactics the Muslims have employed in Java, ex¬ 
celling by far their use of the wayang for similar purpose. The «mi- 
conclusion could also be drawn in explanation of the continued pre¬ 
ference for poetry in Javanese-Islamic literature rather than prose. 
Much of Old Malay folklore might also have been influenced by the 
hegemony of Old Javanese in the latter’s preference for poetry, but 
when Malay became the Islamic language of the Archipelago, prose 
predominated in most aspects of its literature. In poetry, the sha‘ir is 
perhaps the only enduring and popular Arabic legacy, though even in 
this domain, the prose commentary invariably forms an integral and 
most important part—another succinct emphasis on clarification almost 
never applied in Old Javanese. 
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IV. Summary of essential factual data and theoretical propositions 

1. The well-known theory that Islam came from India and was con¬ 
veyed to the Archipelago by ‘Indians’ cannot be accepted. This theory 
seems to have been formulated to fit into the ‘autochthonous theory’ 
mentioned earlier. What is meant by ‘Islam’ itself has never been clearly 
explained in the context of the above theory whose foundations seem 
to have been based upon observations of merely the ‘external’ charact¬ 
eristics of Islam as revealed according to trade patterns, according to 
past experiences with Hinduism and Buddhism. However, what is 
more important in this respect should have been observations of the 
‘internal’ characteristics of Islam as a religion, for Islam is always under¬ 
stood by the Muslims themselves in this sense. Roughly from the ioth/ 
17th century backwards, all the major relevant (religious) literary evi¬ 
dence studied did not record a single Indian author or work of Indian 
origin. Any author described as ‘Indian’ or work as of ‘Indian origin’ 
by Western scholars turned out to be actually Arab or Persian, and 
most of what has been described as Persian has in fact been Arabian, 
whether considered ethnically or culturally. The early missionaries too 
from what is known of their names and titles, have been Arab or Arab- 
Persian. It is true that some came via India, but some also came direct 
from Arabia or via Persia, and from there via China. It is true that some 
works were written in India, but their origin is Arabia and Persia; or 
they could even be, in comparatively small measure, Turkey or the 
Maghrib and, what is more important, their religious content is Middle 
Eastern, not Indian. From the point of view of Muslims, it is not im¬ 
portant who ethnically brought Islam where, so long as what is brought 
is Islam. But from the point of view of historians, it is necessary to be 
accurate, since such conclusions would affect historical theoretical 
formations. It is more important and accurate to say, for example, that 
Ibn Rushd and Ibn al-‘Arabi were Arabs rather than Spaniards, and 
that their works represent Arabian-Islamic (including even Greek) 
thought rather than Spanish. Most of the early missionaries were 
sayyids, many from the Hadramawt, and the later missionaries of Islam 
in the Archipelago were the Malays themselves and the Javanese and 
other indigenous peoples. It is not intended to mean by this that there 
were absolutely no Indians proper involved, but to bring into proper 
perspective a more accurate picture of the provenance of Islam in the 
Archipelago on which subject the role of India and Indians has been 
unduly magnified. 

2. Another vague and misleading notion entertained by Western 
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scholars is what constituted Muslim ‘missionary activity’. This has 
neither been clearly explained in their writings nor, from what is im¬ 
plied there, understood. Under the dominating influence of their own 
religious history, they have erroneously expected to Jind clearly defined 
organization of missionary activity. In all other great religions, includ¬ 
ing their own, the organization of missionary activity is clearly defined 
because the monopoly of religious knowledge and spiritual power lay 
in the hands of the clergy or priestly organization. They know that 
Islam is the only great religion that has no such clergy or priesdy or¬ 
ganization; that every Muslim is expected to know the essentials of his 
own faith and that he is potentially a missionary of Islam, charged with 
that duty whenever possible, each according to his own capacity. They 
should not, therefore, have expected to find the clearly defined organi¬ 
zation of missionary activity they seek at work during the process of 
Islamization of the Archipelago. Muslim missionary activity was 
earned out at different levels, according to different methods, coming 
from different directions, with different peculiar techniques, depending 
upon the different cultural traits of peoples they strove to convert. Per¬ 
haps the only identical essential content of Muslim missionary activity 
throughout consisted in the persistent preaching of the unique concep¬ 
tion of the Unity of God [Allah) as revealed in His Revelations em¬ 
bodied in the Qur’an through His last Prophet Muhammad, and the 
unity of the Law ( shari‘ah ). These different levels in which Islam was 
conveyed according to the different spiritual and intellectual capacities 
of the various missionaries were gradually ‘standardized’, as it were, 13 
by the saints or Walls and Sufis, the scholars and the learned doctors of 
rational theology (‘ ulama ’) and of jurisprudence (fuqaha) and their 
disciples (sing, murid) among the missionaries who in structural pattern 
somewhat similar to the schema traced in genealogical tables (sing. 
silsilah) transmitted and clarified the teachings to their disciples and 
followers right down to and among the masses of the people. The 
means by which the missionary activity was conducted was primarily 
the usual verbal exposition of the essential doctrines; exemplary devo¬ 
tional practice; written expositions on religious law, on philosophical 
mysticism ( tafawwuf ) and works of such nature, and these various means 
were conducted by individuals and by institutions such as the Sufi 
Orders or tariqahs, the schools and colleges or madrasahs and other pro- 


13. This process of‘standardization’ is in a sense conceived also as the intensifica¬ 
tion of the process of Islamization. See pp. 29-30 below. 
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bably indigenous (Javanese) institutions made use of by the Muslims for 
their purpose, such as the pasantrens and pondoks. 1 * Indeed, the pondoks 
and tariqahs in the Malay Peninsula, whose conversion is little known, 
reveal traces of Javanese missionary activity in their use of such institu¬ 
tions. The method of payment due to the master of the potidok known 
in Malaya, for example, seems to be patterned on that known in the 
Moluccas in the 9th/i6th century when the Javanese missionaries 
spread Islam among the Ambonese, except that in Malaya the most 
valued product like padi is used as payment as cloves were in Ambon. 
Finally, there seems to have been, as far as the Archipelago is concerned, 
a final ‘corrective phase’ following the ‘standardization’just mentioned, 
during which phase tafawwuf played the dominant role, and this ‘final 
corrective phase’ constituted the consolidation of Islam which in 
Sumatra (and perhaps among the Malay speaking peoples) became 
apparent in the ioth/i7th century and in Java in the I2th/i9th century. 
3. With respect to ideas on the development of the Malay language 
and literature, a new formulation is necessary, it seems to me, as it forms 
a coherent, integral part of the general theory of the Islamization of the 
Archipelago here outlined in brief. With the introduction of Islam 
amongst the Malays, and the conversion of the Malay kingdoms, the 
Arabic alphabet and script were introduced and adopted. Based on the 
Arabic letters: 

jim (£), ‘ayn (£),/«’ (^-i), kaf (i 1), and nun (o), 
five new letters were gradually created to represent the sounds: 
cha (gj, nga (£J, pa (*J ), ga (<S), and nya (o) 
respectively. The Malay language underwent a revolutionary change; 
apart from enrichment of a great part of its vocabulary by a large num¬ 
ber of Arabic and Persian words, it became the chief medium for con¬ 
veying Islam throughout the Archipelago so that by the 9th/i6th cen¬ 
tury, at the latest, it had achieved the status of a literary and religious 
language displacing the hegemony of Javanese. So widely was the 
language spread by Islam that it is now the official language of over 100 
million people, perhaps the largest Muslim language. The spread, deve¬ 
lopment and flowering of the Malay language was due to the cultural 
impact of Islam with its own unique emphasis on literary culture, as I 
have pointed out in III (e) and (f) above. Malay literature flourished— 

14. Pasantren refen to a place where santris or pious and religiously learned people 
gather, somewhat akin to college; pondok means ‘hut’; the reference here is to 
a school consisting of huts, clustered together where pupils live and work 
under the direction of the teacher. 
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and there are reasons to believe that it even originated—in the Islamic 
period. The 9th/i6th and ioth/i7th centuries witnessed the unrivalled 
prolificness of Malay writing on philosophical mysticism and rational 
theology. The first Malay translation of the Qur’an with commentary 
based on al-Baydawi’s famous Commentary, and translations, com¬ 
mentaries and original works on philosophical mysticism and rational 
theology also appeared during this period which marked the rise of 
rationalism and intellectualism not manifested anywhere before in the 
Archipelago. Corresponding to what I have outlined as Phase II of the 
Islamization process, 15 this period was significant in setting in motion 
the process of revolutionizing the Malay-Indonesian Weltanschauung 
effecting its transformation from an aesthetic to a scientific one. The 
underlying factor in this cultural revolution was the clarification of a 
new conception of Being introduced by Islam. It is the correct com¬ 
prehension of this new conception of Being that constituted the inner 
intensification of the Islamization process. The Malay language, it 
seems to me, developed into a new stream as a result of its being em¬ 
ployed as the vehicle for philosophical discourse in the Archipelago. 
This new stream, probably originating in Barns, had its centre in Pasai 
(later Acheh), the earliest centre of Islamic learning in the Archipelago, 
whence its influence spread throughout the Archipelago. The new 
stream is characterized by its terse, clear style, its Islamic vocabulary; 
it reveals a language of logical reasoning and scientific analysis very 
much influenced no doubt by its writers—Sufis, scholars, translators, and 
commentators—who were themselves under the sway of the Qur’an 
which, as I have already pointed out, extolls clarity and intelligence in 
speech and writing. It is from this new stream that ‘modem’ Malay or 
the present-day Malay-Indonesian language developed, since this was 
the stream that conveyed and spread Islam in the Archipelago. The 
magnification of Peninsular Malay as the ‘paragon’ of the Malay langu¬ 
age is the fancy of Western scholarship and the influence of ‘Abdu’Llsh 
MunshI (c. 1211-71/1796-1854) whom that scholarship sets up as the 
father of ‘modem’ Malay literature, who in fact did emulate die style 
of the Malacca-centred Sejarah Melayu. The Malaccan Sejarah Melayu 
must in fact be considered as the best literary example of old court 
Malay—the earlier of the two streams of the Malay language here con¬ 
ceived—whence flowed folklore, romance, epic and quasi-historical 
literature still reflecting traces of the old world view .The Munshi must 


15. See below, p. 29. 
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not be regarded as the father of modem Malay literature, for he was in 
fact the last exponent of the dying ‘Malaccan’ style which was gradually 
being displaced by the new stream pointed out above. Indeed, quite 
significantly the Munshi had no followers to emulate his style. It was, 
rather, Hamzah al-Fansuri (c. 9th/i6th century)—the first man to write 
intellectually systematic Malay on subjects of a highly rationalistic 
order—who, I suggest, ought to be regarded as the true father of mo¬ 
dem Malay literature. The new stream in which Hamzah’s influence is 
noticeable emerged in the 9th/l6th—ioth/i7th centuries. To this same 
period must modem Malay historical writing be assigned ( e.g . as mani¬ 
fested in the historical writings of Nuru’l-Din al-Riniri (d. 1666) and 
not to the I2th/i9th century as generally held (e.g. the first of such 
writing attributed to Raja ‘All Hajji (c. 1224-87/1809-70) by Western 
scholarship. There has been a noticeable and significant tendency 
among Western scholars to postdate important historical events such as 
the coming of Islam to the various parts of the Archipelago and the 
‘modernization’ of the Malay language and literature—of the Malay- 
Indonesian world as a whole—to coincide with the coining of the West 
and propagation and temporary domination of Western culture here. 
4. The process of Islamization underwent three phases. 

Phase I: from approximately 579-805/1200-1400, jurisprudence or fiqh 
played the major role of interpreting the religious law (short aK) in the 
conversion of the Malays. The conversion was effected by strength of 
faith, not necessarily accompanied by an understanding of the rational 
and intellectual implications such conversion entailed. Fundamental 
concepts connected with the central Islamic concept of Unity of God 
(tawhtd) were still vague in the minds of the converts, their old concepts 
overlapping and clouding or confusing the new ones. This phase can 
well be described as the conversion of the ‘body’. 

Phase II: from approximately 803-1112/1400-1700, continuation of 
the process described in Phase I, but during this phase the major role of 
interpreting the religious law had passed on to philosophical mysticism 
and metaphysics (tafawwuf) and other rational and intellectual elements 
such as rational theology (kalam). During this phase, Sufism and Sufi 
writings primarily and the writings of the Mutakallimun played the 
dominant role aimed at the conversion of the ‘spirit’. Fundamental 
concepts introduced according to the Islamic Weltanschauung, some of 
which were still understood in the opaque sense, influenced by the old 
Weltanschauung, were expounded and defined so that they were under¬ 
stood in both the transparent and semi-transparent senses. 
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Phase III: from approximately n 12/1700 onwards, continuation of 
Phase I and consummation of Phase II which had been largely success¬ 
ful. To this phase must also be assigned the cultural influences brought 
about by the coming of the West. What is generally known as “West¬ 
ernization” is here conceived as the perpetuation of the rationalistic, 
individualistic and intemationalistic spirit whose philosophical founda¬ 
tions were laid earlier by Islam. 

5. The coming of Islam constituted the inauguration of a new period 
in the history of the Malay-Indonesian Archipelago. The greatest 
evidence of this cultural revolution manifested itself in expository and 
polemical writings during the 8th/isth to ioth/i7th centuries reflecting 
the change of ideas in the world view of the people centred around a 
different conception of Being from what they had known in the past. 
This was also the ‘clarification’, ‘intensification’ and ‘standardization’ of 
Islam followed by ‘correction’ to complete the change, as it were. 
Sufi metaphysics did not come, contrary to what is generally held even 
by some Muslim scholars, to harmonize Islam with traditional beliefs 
grounded in Hindu-Buddhist beliefs and other autochthonous tradi¬ 
tions; it came to clarify the difference between Islam and what they had 
known in the past. Indeed, the whole period, from the testimony of the 
writings, was devoted to answering the ever-increasingly persistent 
question and demand for clarification of the nature of Being. The fact 
that the question was raised at all revealed the existence of an inner 
problem experienced by the Malay-Indonesians. No such polemics or 
raising of such questions were ever known to have occurred before, as 
no such problem was encountered at the coming of Hinduism and 
Buddhism. 16 Major key terms represented by Malay words having to 
do with God, Man and the relationship between them and the World, 
underwent examination, distinction and acceptance or rejection in 
relation to Arabic key terms and words philosophically analogous to 
what happened to Arabic itself during the Translation Period when it 
became the vehicle of Greek philosophy and was influenced by Greek 
thought. 

6. The spiritual revolution manifested in the 8th/i5th-ioth/i7th 
centuries reflected the beginnings of the modem age in the Archipelago. 
The concept ‘modem’ has nowhere, to my mind, been clarified when 
scholars apply it in the context of the Malay-Indonesian Archipelago or, 
for that matter, of the Muslims as a whole. In Europe itself in the cul- 


16. Cp. pp. 19-20 (a) and (b) above. 
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tural history of the Western Christian peoples, the concept ‘modern’ is 
traced back to the rationalistic, individualistic and internationalistic 
spirit which began to emerge in the 7th/i4th century onwards. But, 
again, what constitutes what is modem is very much dependent upon 
the religion. In Western Christian cultural history, it was the very 
religion, as interpreted by the Church, that gave rise to the attitude con¬ 
ceived as modem so that the very meaning of the term is governed by 
Christian doctrines which ultimately rest with the clergy. I have tried 
to convey this earlier 17 —that it was conflict with and opposition to the 
teachings of the Church that brought about the modem attitude; that 
is, rationalism, individualism and internationalism which in the West 
has always been understood as humanism. Clearly, such a concept can 
not be applied to Muslims, for in Islam there has always been neither 
‘Church’ in the Western Christian sense nor clergy, and the rationalism, 
individualism and internationalism understood by the Muslims has 
always been in harmony, not conflict, with religion. The above state¬ 
ments have profound implications embracing the distinct philosophical 
and religious attitudes of Islam and the West (Christianity). It is not the 
intention, in the space and time limited, to initiate the necessary dialogue 
here, but it is important to state them here as they are of significant 
relevance to the subject. 

7. Finally, earlier on I pointed out that Western scholars seem to post¬ 
date important historical events in the Archipelago after the coming of 
Islam to coincide with Western presence. 18 Schrieke, for example, went 
to the extent of formulating the theory that Western Christians and 
Christianity made such a great impact on the Archipelago that parado¬ 
xically it gave rise to the quickening momentum of the spread and 
establishment of Islam in the Archipelago. 19 This theory has so far not 
been satisfactorily rejected, since its rejection has left unsolved the pro¬ 
blem of the quickening tempo of the spread of Islam between the 8th/ 
15th and ioth/i7th centuries. As far as all the polemical works studied 
are concerned, there was not a single polemical reference to Christianity. 
In fact, Islam did not regard Christianity as a serious contender; further¬ 
more, it is well known that it was only in the I2th/i9th century on¬ 
wards that Christianity made any impact at all in the Archipelago. The 
solution of the problem, then, is that it is far more accurate perhaps, in 


17. See pp. 22-23 above. 

18. See p. 29 above. 

19. See p. 18 (iii), above. 
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the light of the present general theory, to attribute the mysteriously 
accelerated momentum of the spread of Islam to the intensification and 
standardization of Islam as oudined in Phase II, 4, above. 

Syed Naguib al-Attas, 

Kuala Lumpur, 

March 1969. 
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